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THE KNOWLEDGE OF HUMAN NATURE. 


PRIZE ESSAY: BY THEODORIC C. LYON, OF COLUMBUS, MISS. 
Agesilaus, the Spartan king, was once asked what it was in 
which youth ought principally to be instructed. The men of all 
ages unite in approving the wisdom of his reply: “That which 
they will have most need to practice when they are men.” Now, 
it is one of the plainest of empirical truths that there is no know- 
ledge, the practical application of which is more frequent and 
necessary than the knowledge of man himself. Indeed, so fully 
assured of this were some of the heathen philosophers, that they 
were accustomed to teach that the great end of philosophy was to 
know ourselves in our relations to our fellow-men. The same truth, 
embodied in the precept “ know thyself,” was written in golden let- 
ters over the door of the temple at Delphi; of which superscrip- 
tion Cicero says, “ It contained such a weight of sense and wisdom 
in it as appears too great to be attributable to any man, 
and accordingly it was credited to Apollo.” “To study men 
is more necessary than to study books,” is a maxim of Roche- 
foucalt’s, worthy of all acceptation. In like connection, Mon- 
taigne observes, “If I study, it is for no other science than what 
treats of the knowledge of myself.’ From these high authori- 
ties, not only does it appear that the voice of antiquity, from the 
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old schools of Greece, asserts the acceptance, in ages past, of the 
truth that “ the proper study of mankind is man,” but that the 
experience of all after ages proclaims the excellence of its practice. 
Solomon was the most profound humanist of whom the world has 
record, and his divinely constituted wisdom, the wonder of all 
ages, was but the perfection of this knowledge of man. We 
may, therefore, safely conclude that a clear insight into the springs 
of human thought and action is more necessary to make a person 
a wise and truly understanding man than the highest attainable 
perfection in that knowledge whose most profound inquiries end, 
at last, in speculative hypothesis. We should, indeed, then, give 
earnest attention to this subject, than which reason and universal 
experience declare there can be no other of more vital impor- 
tance; no other the understanding of which will be more to our 
advantage, or the ignorance of which, more to our detriment in 
the journey of life. 

In treating of the knowledge of human nature, we propose to 
consider—First, In what it consists: Secondly, Mow is it ae- 


¥ 


quired: and Thirdly, What are its special uses ? 


I. First, then, we are to consider in what it consists. It 
is no less true than logical, that the radical or essential char- 
acteristic of any species will be found in every individual of that 
species, Upon this kind of uniformity all scientific investigation 
is conducted, Considering human nature therefore as a science, 
we can bring this theorizing into practice; for finding all men 
whom we meet—after setting aside the differences which arise 
from association and education—to be actuated by like principles 
and motives, we may reasonably infer a similarity of disposition 
the world over. Hence this conclusion appears justifiable, that he 
who best knows himself, best knows all other men. In answering 
the inquiry, therefore, In what does a knowledge of human nature 
consist, we would say, to a great degree, in self-knowledge ; in 
a close acquaintance with those latent prejudices, secret prepos- 
sessions and attachments, which are, to a greater or less extent, 
deep-seated in the heart of every man; and are the motive power 
of the soul, It is the knowledge of these that makes us to know 
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the relation we sustain to our fellow-men, both morally and so- 
cially. The knowledge of human nature thus comes to be an 
acquaintance with the whole economy of life. 

We have given; for our direction, two essential characteristics, 
which serve to distinguish this science from all others. The first 
is, that it is equally attainable by all men of common capacity. 
It is not to be acquired by “ bookish theoric,” nor by any mode 
of mere speculative philosophizing by which alone the learned, 
from certain established laws, gain abstract and metaphysical 
conclusions, before unknown. No such logical process is required, 
but only common ability, with attention to such facts as are pre- 
sented alike to all. Says Dr. Mason, “It is within the reach of 
every man of ordinary talent, who has the inclination rigidly to 
examine himself, and the opportunity of associating with and ob- 
serving his fellows.” Let mankind rejoice then that this pearl 
of great price is not locked up in learning’s chest ; there left alone 
to the proud in intellect, to those who are capable of vast con- 
ceptions and profound reasoning. The second characteristic, » 
which if not already especially stated has been implied, is, that it 
is of equal importance to all, It concerns every one, it matters 
not what may be his character, station or distinction in life, who 
wishes to live as becomes the dignity of a rational and intellec- 
tual nature; a creature born to immortality. 


II. Let us consider in the second place, how it is acquired. 
It has just been shown, in treating of its nature, that it is 
not by philosophic inquiry, in the common acceptation of the 
term, nor by any theoretical mode of investigation. On the 
contrary, it is included in that part of the economy of nature 
which comes immediately under our view. In its study, we 
have to do with the plain realities of every-day life—the phe- 
nomena of man, so to speak; and if we would infer correct 
laws from the observation of these phenomena, we must, as 
in all other science, give them attentive and scrupulous notice. 
Natural sagacity or acuteness does not, as some erroneously 
think, constitute this knowledge; nor is it so much as invariably 
attendant and consequent upon it. To declare, however, that it 
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does not, when properly used, facilitate its acquisition, would be 
to assert that which is contrary to the common sense and experi- 
ence of all mankind. But what we wish to say is, that he leans 
upon a broken staff, who rests his sole dependence for a knowledge 
of human nature upon that which is innate in his coristitution. It 
is no original cognition of the mind, or primary datum of con- 
sciousness, but is a grand inductive science, the truths of which 
must be diligently searched for if possessed; although, be it 
understood, they are not hard to find, if sought after aright. If 
then we would do this, let us study them observingly, experiment- 
ally, inductively and deductively. 

It is a common but mistaken notion, that to make the most rapid 
advances in this knowledge, a man must forthwith step upon the 
grand stage of human action, and lose himself amid the bustle and 
tumult of the world. On the contrary, his first experience should 
be nearer home: even in following the devious paths within him- 
self; he should commune with his own heart, and in meditation 
penetrate its hidden places and fathom its secret depths. After 
this has been faithfully attended to, and he has learned what he 
himself is, and what he ought to be, let him in his association 
with his fellow-men carefully observe their various states, capaci- 
ties, inclinations, occupations, and those various principles which 
govern their actions and rule their lives. And lastly, he should 
resort to the study of books as a means of perfecting this knowl- 
edge. These three, we esteem the necessary and all-sufficient 
methods of its acquisition, 

Now the man who would successfully prosecute the study 
of human nature from self-contemplation, must enter upon it 
with an earnest determination of making an unsparing, faithful 
examination of himself. By no prejudiced superficial work 
ean self-knowledge be attained. He must attentively reflect 
upon the operations of his own mind; cognize his own con- 
sciousness. He must turn the eye of his mind inward, and 
having removed the dazzling guise of vanity, “ which blindeth 
the eye and hideth the character of a man from himself,” take 
an honest view of his heart, and see it just as it is, disrobed of 
the fair vestments with which selflove delights to adorn it, 
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Moreover, this examination must be repeated many times, if he 
would come at the truth, for the heart is deceitful above all things. 
We see, then, the necessity of taking great care, lest our admira- 
tion of self, blind our eyes to what we really are, and so prejudice 
the understanding as to render our inspection of no avail. This 
caution should be -particularly attended to; for how often have 
we found, even in our limited experience, men in whom this bias 
of self-opinion was so decided as to wholly incapacitate them for 
estimating themselves according to a just standard, but, on the 
contrary, disposed them to hasten to conclusions in accordance 
with their own vain conceits and the false maxims of the world. 
Thus the fool, seeing in the shallow stream of his mind and morals 
some glittering sand and a few shining pebbles, through a mista- 
ken judgment, esteems the one gold dust, precious in its purity, 


-and the other sparkling gems; whereupon, rejoicing, he 


boasteth of his wealth. Now to guard against these errors, 
all men should employ the means God has given for our gui- 
dance, which, when properly used, cannot but direct us aright. 
These are right reason and his revealed word. In connection 
with the latter, it might be pertinent to add the remark of Dr. 
Mason, in his excellent little treatise on Self-Knowledge, that 
if we would know ourselves, we must often view ourselves in the 
glass of God’s word. “At oculus, se non videns alia cernit »* 
that is, the eye of the body sees all things but itself. In this, 
respect, then, it differs from the eye of the mind, which can turn 
inward and survey itself. It is plain, however, that it will be 
able to observe itself much better, when its own image is reflected 
from this mirror. It is in this way only that we can come at the 
bottom of our hearts, and discover those secrets which self-love 
would otherwise hide from us. 

As a second means, let us notice that of observation. Should 


‘we adopt strictly the very general rule that “human nature is 


human nature all the world over,” it would seem altogether 
unnecessary to observe or go beyond ourselves. Since, by 
a process of inductive analogy, we could, from a knowledge of 








* Cicero’s Tus. Disp. 
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_ ourselves in particular, proceed to all sufficient inferences concern- 


ing mankind in general. This analogical mode of reasoning forms 
the corner stone of our argument, yet we should guard against 
carrying it too far, as would be the case if employed in the present 
instance. It is prejudicial to truth, and especially in metaphysical 
science, to lay too great stress upon analogies. The constitution of 
human nature is every where similar in a general sense, while in a 
particular sense we may, without affecting the original, universal 
harmony, recognize the existence of an infinite diversity in the 
natures of men. The fact of a general similarity among men is 
so obvious as to require no proof; and that they have particular 
distinctions is scarce less plain. All men are not reared under 
like influences, and consequently in the shaping of their char- 
acters, are not acted upon by the same formative principles. 
Hence this secondary or particular difference, which, as has been 
intimated, arises from, and is for the most part regulated by, the 
force of extraneous circumstances. 

Now, to have really a knowledge of human nature, it is neces- 
sary to have an acquaintance with all its various phases; and this 
ean only be attained by intercourse with men and observing the 
causes and effects of their differences. No better opportunity 
could be offered for making these observations than at a National 
College, as is ours, where are to be found from out the whole ex; 
tent of our country, youth, who must, from the nature of the 
ease, have been brought up under different influences, and whose 
minds are moulded to every possible variety of principles, pre- 
possessions and opinions. Such an opportunity is therefore here 
offered to the student, for the study of human nature, as he will 
probably meet with at no after period of his life. For in what- 
ever community he may hereafter reside, influences of a local 
nature must to some extent sway alike the minds of all. 

The third means of acquiring this knowledge is that of books. 
For an explanation of those secrets of our hearts which we are 
of ourselves unable to understand, we have already been referred 
to the Bible. In that revelation of God to man, which in its 
comprehensiveness contains a perfect transcript of each and every 
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individual man, is heavenly light, even that of God’s own Truth, 
sufficient to enlighten not only all men, but a darkened universe. 
Every one, therefore, who will examine with care and meditation 
its precepts of wisdom, must of necessity (whether he admits its 
divine origin or not) acknowledge its efficacy in directing the 
mind in the investigation of those truths which relate to the na- 
ture of man. 

Scrupulous attention to the structure of language may be men- 
tioned as a fourth means, under this head. Language, “ a uni- 
versal birth,” is but the outward expression of , thought, and, as 
such, the words of which it is composed set forth the operation 
of the understanding, passions and will, which are common to all 
mankind, From the time of our great progenitor, words have 
kept coming forth from the mint of the human mind, not as mere 
arbitrary signs, but as living powers, stamped with the ineffacea- 
ble impress of man’s natwre. God created man with the power 
of naming, and in exercising this divine capacity, his nature has 
been necessitated to manifest itself, somewhat as the beaver’s in- 
stincts and habits are shown in the building of its dam, or the 
bird’s, in the making of its nest. Language therefore, when 
called upon to give up its hidden and often forgotten riches, in- 
stead of being a barren study, may be turned into one of the 
chiefest organs of education. How beautiful is that illustration 
in which language is represented as making the onward march of 
mind and the moral conquests of man, as did the pillars of Her- 
cules, the Ultima Thule of the ancient mariner. Itis “ the pedi- 
gree of Nations,” as Johnson calls it, in that it contains history. 
Trench denominates it the amber, in which a thousand subtle 
thoughts have been imbedded and preserved. ‘“ Weighty moral 
instincts have in words their unconscious voice,” says the same 
author, and, we might add, convictions and perversions of the 
moral sense, the brilliant thoughts of poetic imaginings, the dark 
workings of passion, the stains of vice, the signs of man’s fall 
and of his redemption, are all unmistakably impressed on the 
great face of language. Can we view it without beholding our- 
selves! 

The study of a Nation’s proverbs might also be enumerated a 
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of ulterior advantage in the*prosecution of this study, in that 
they show forth its “interior history,” the spirit and genius of its 
people, their beliefs, opinions and customs. Then again, attention 
to faithful biography and history may contribute still further to 
enlighten us upon this subject, as it brings before us, in the light 
of comparison, the men of all ages, and shows us what motives 
were wont to determine their wills, and by what principles men 
have ever been actuated; what the nature of their ruling pas- 
sions, aspirations and attainments; what has ever led to power 
and distinction. 

Maxims are “nut shells of wisdom,” the careful consideration 
of which will fully repay the student of human nature. Lord 
Chesterfield, in his letters to his son, advised him to read in the 
morning some select maxims of Rochefoucalt and compare them 
with the real characters he had met during the day, as in no way 
other than actual experience would h® come to know mankind 
more readily. 

Many exact pictures of human nature are to be found in the 
ancient and modern classic writers, the students of which may 
find improvement in studying the works of Terence and Hor- 
ace, among the ancient writers; and of the moderns, the 
inimitable representations of him whose name stands first of un- 
inspired men as a humanist, whose high-born genius flashed forth 
“thoughts that breathe and. words that burn,” the immortal 
Shakspeare ; beneath whose plastic pen, wielded by a creative 
power of imagination almost divine, “airy nothings” and “forms 
of things unknown,” assumed the shapes of men so wondrous 
perfect, in all that is of the baser man, as well as speech and mien 
of heavenly grace, that nature, pleased at once, and shamed, re- 
ceived them as her own. Surely, it must be profitable to study 
him who “darts himself forth into-all the forms of human char- 
acter and passion, the one Proteus of the fire and the flood.” 


III. We will consider now, in the third place, what are its 
special uses? The two paramount advantages arising from the 
practical application of this knowledge are, that it gives a dis- 
crimination which enables us to exercise power or rule, first, 
over ourselves; and, second, over others. In regard to our 
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selves, it acquaints us with all those subjective motives, in- 
ward desires, affections and propensities which excite the will to 
act; dispels, with the rays of truth, the clouds of self-ignorance 
which would otherwise obscure our minds, thus opening our eyes 
to behold “what manner of men we are,” which is the chief end, 
the final cause of all knowledge. There is no absolute need of any 
knowledge beyond this, for to know what manner of men we are 
is to know our relation to God and to our fellow-men. When we 
have attained this, we have all essential to our temporal and eternal 
well being. The eyes of a fool will be in the ends of the earth, we 
are told, but the man wise in the knowledge of men will live 
much within himself, cultivating an acquaintance with and acquir- 
ing a control over those innate motive principles by which weak 
humanity is mfluenced, with his carnal appetites, impulses and 
passions, in order that he may know what method to adopt for 
their proper regulation. 

A knowledge of this important science enlarges a man’s 
natural capacities; shows him his relative strength in com- 
parison with those with whom he is associated ; makes him cau- 
tious in his conduct; renders, him self-possessed under all cir- 
cumstances, thus enabling him, in a great measure, to avoid the 
blunders incident to everyday life, which arise from ignorance on 
this score, 

When a man forms a proper estimate of his talents, and of 
those with whom he has to deal, he can tell at once what 
he is best fitted for; in what way his energies should be directed 
for the accomplishment of the greatest good, and thus be greatly 
aided in deciding that momentous question “ what shall be my 
calling?” This is a matter which all should attend well to, as 
we value our success and happiness in life, but which many, 
through their ignorance of human nature, never seem to regard 
until it is irreparably too late. 

This knowledge also tends greatly to the advancement of reli- 
gion and morality, conducing to the growth and development of 
all the Christian graces. The fruits of a thorough acquaintance 
with the fallen nature of man are humility and charity; for self- 
sufficiency finds place in the hearts of those alone who know not 
enough of themselves to make them humble ; and a censorious 
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spirit is cherished by such only as are unacquainted with the mul- 
titude of their own failings. A difficult thing it is for a man puff- 
ed up with the vain imaginings of his own perfection, to look 
with any degree of allowance upon the weaknesses of others. 
However, when he comes to know himself, he will perceive that 
he is not exempt from the common curse pronounced upon our 
transgressing parents ; and that all men are alike, by nature, vile 
and fallen. 

We would specify, in conclusion, as one of the greatest 
advantages derived from a knowledge of this science, that it 
secures for its possessor command over the reason, belief and un- 
derstanding of men, by which the will is led captive and conse- 
quently the actions directed. Hence we might almost limit the 
general signification of knowledge, in Bacon’s well worn aphor- 
ism, “ knowledge is power,” to that of human nature. Receiving 
its meaning as such, we see its verification in whatever direction 
we look: in every class and condition of men. We find it illus- 
trated alike in the statesman, the orator, the politician, the lawyer, 
the preacher, yea, in almost every vocation in life. We are told 
that when Carneadas, the philosopher, went to Rome on 
an embassy, the wise Cato urged the Senate that he should be 
sent back to Greece with all despatch, “lest he would enchant the 
minds of the Romans and lead them captive at his will”? Such 
was his address and knowledge of the human mind that it 
amounted almost toa magic power. Or think you that the living : 
eloquence of a Sheridan was not dependent upon this most es- 
sential of acquirements, when in the case against Hastings he so 
overwhelmed the minds of the jury that they were obliged to ad- 
journ in order to recover from the effects before they pronounced 
judgment! 

Demosthenes is before us. Star-crowned he stands, the prince 
of orators. In every word that fell from his lips there seemed a 
living spirit, and with a sort of divinity he stirred the souls of 
men. With the burning eloquence of a soul on fire, he sway- 
ed all Greece in tones of thunder, that still echo amid the 
ruins of the Acropolis. Cicero, with seductive speech and perfect 
mastery of his god-like art, yet pleads in Rome’s desolated Fo- 
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rum. Go learn of them. You have but to seek to find that the 
great secret of their power lay in their knowledge of human na- 
ture. In fact, we have the testimony of the latter to this effect, 
where in his “ De*Oratore” he says, “ a consummate knowledge 
of human nature is essential to the greatest excellence in oratory.” 

But why need other examples and authorities be cited to con- 
vince us of the importance of this grand study, or other induce- 
ments offered to lead us to its diligent prosecution. It has been 
shown that it is useful alike to allmen. Let us, therefore, examine 
ourselves, observe others, look to the sayings of the learned dead, 
and be wise. 

Nassau Hatt, Sept. 14th, 1858, 


_— ~2°§e¢—-—— 


THE MANIAC MOURNER. 


Along the shore, how sweetly swell 
The murmurs of the’listless wave, 
How softly sings the silver shell, 
Its requiem by the sailor’s grave. 


The grave no willow bends above ; 

No flowers that kiss the perfumed air ; 
No sod bedewed with tears of love, 

No bended knee, no mourner’s prayer. 


The deep, dark, blue, intensely. cold, 

Weighs down the brow, and ghastly cheek ; 
The slimy snake—the shroud unrolled, 

The lips that ne’er the silence break. 


The matted hair moves to and fro, 

As moves the tide upon his breast; 
Yet, all unconscious of its flow, 

He takes his long, eternal rest. 


Upon the lone, cold, sandy shore, 
Where the dreary surf unnoticed foams; 
With anxious tears and prayerful fears, 
A watcher waits for one who roams 
For ever, ever more. 
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Beats slow the heaving surge, 
And sighs a mournful dirge; 
A wailing requiem for the buricd dead. 


A frown the angry billows wore ; 
Was wild the tossing of the misty spray, 
Yet still she gazed, with sorrow crazed, 
And wept, for one now passed away 
For ever, ever more. 


Beats low the heaving surge : 
Hark! to the mourning dirge ; 
The wailing requiem for the buried dead. 


Though deaf’ning was the vengeful roar, 
Yet drowned it not those wild unearthly cries, 
That mingled prayers and curses there 
And seemed, would echo through the lurid skies 
For ever, ever more. 


Beats low the heaving surge : 
Hark! to the mourning dirge; 
The wailirg requiem for the buried dead. 


Though many souls the billow bore, 
And bore their corses on the briny wave, 
The wild unknown cared but for one— 
She felt would leave his watery grave 
Oh never, never more, 


Beats low the heaving surge: 
Hark! ’tis a mourning dirge , 
The wailing requiem for the buried dead 


The bright sun gleamed the waters o’er, 
And drove the ling’ring clouds of night away, 
But ne’er could warm the silent form 
That on the sand all ghastly lay, 
Oh never, never more. 


Beats slow the heaving surge : 
Hark! to the mourning dirge ; 
The low, wild requiem for the unburied dead. 





Niro. 
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A WAIF. 


As we were reading an “ Old Play ” some time ago, our mind 
was forcibly struck by the beauty of the following lines : 


“ The Greeks, they went fighting to Troy, 
The Trojan’s they came out to meet ’em, 
*Tis known to each little school-boy, 
How the Greeks, they horse-jockeyed and beat ’em.” 


In this little stanza we have the sum and substance of even 
more than the twenty-four books of the Iliad. The Trojan war 
is here portrayed by a few touches, but so forcibly as to betray at 
once a master’s hand, In the first line the efforts put forth by 
the Greeks in going to Troy are briefly stated, but what more 
does Homer say? It is sufficient that they went, fighting their 
way; what matters it how the winds stood every hour, or the 
dialogues spoken on each occasion! The second line shows that 
the Trojans bravely “ came out” and met them. It shows also 
that they were undaunted, aid did not, terror-stricken in their 
city, await the enemy,—a fact which the ancient poet thought 
worthy of being told a dozen times. By the way, the story of 
Helen, our author evidently considered as fabulous, in which 
opinion we are inclined to coincide with him. Next comes an 
elegant expression of proud disdain, the author feels, to enter into 
the dry minutiz of the conflict. He spurns the unworthy pur- 
suit. “Every school boy knows them,” he says, “ why should I 
descend from my high position to grovel among them!” The 
last line completes the story of Troy’s fall. The Greeks did not 
conquer in manly warfare, but like horse-jockeys (note the apt- 
ness of the quotation,) traded a huge wooden horse for a small 
figure-head of Minerva—apparently a losing bargain for the 
Greeks. But when we consider that the Palladium had lain many 
years stored away, and had become well seasoned and its virtue 
tried, while the horse was as hollow as the Grecian ships, the 
shrewdness of the Greeks is apparent. They did horse-jockey 
them, with a vengeance, and defeat followed. 

We hope no one will think from reading the above, that we 
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mean to disparage the works of “The bard of Scio’s rocky isle.” 
Far from it. We have a great respect for the poet, and would 
have more, if we could read him more easily. After all no one 
can blame him for being gaseous, since according to his own ac- 
count, every one in his day made good use of the gift of—(a 
friend at our elbow proposes “ gab,” but this is inelegant, and we 
substitute ) language. Then if we look into his poems for the 
purpose of deciphering his character—as we are learnedly ad- 
vised to do by wise savans—we find them strewed with character- 
istics of a genius of a wider scope than he usually has credit for. 
Take for example his knowledge of woman-kind when he makes ‘4 
Minerva take Achilles by the hair, when he has said more than she 
thinks proper. (Book 1st, Line x.) This is so perfectly natural 
for an enraged woman to do if we credit the statements of hen- 
pecked husbands, that we are inclined to suspect that Homer was 
unfortunate in the choice of a help meet. 

But the most conspicuous trait in his character, as it appears in 
his poems, is his shrewd business talent. For instance in the 
meeting of Diomed and Sarpedon. Diomed covered with his old, 
hacked-up harness which Homer values at the price of an ox, meets 
the King of Caria, splendidly equipped in armor, one hundred 
times more valuable than Diomed ever owned. It is evident that 
the Greek coveted this gorgeous panoply from the time he first 
saw it, and here mark the shrewdness of the man. Instead of 
trusting to a doubtful battle to gain that which may have been 
injured, at least, in the fray, he lays aside his arms and telling 
Sarpedon a long story about their family connection, he greets 
him with every sign of affection, and proposes an interchange of 
armor as a token of it. This the unsuspecting Carian assents to, 
and Diomed walks off with his prize, laughing in his sleeve at the 
simplicity of his late opponent. 

By careful study a thousand other beauties might be discovered 
in this unassuming little verse, but {unhappily our time will not 
permit us to delve deeper into this mine so full of intellectual 
treasure, D. 
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The Glen. 








THE GLEN. 


What a name! Glean the harvest of every language’s vocab- 
ulary, and no word strikes the tympanum so flat when spoken. 
You have noticed the effect on the physiognomy, of lemon-juice 
taken into the mouth,—causing distortions and contractions, as 
painful to the observer as they are unpleasant to the taster, 
Similarly does this word glen when written, contract, (though 
itself suffers no contraction from,—as a reference to the “Una- 
bridged ” will show,) the reader’s glene. (This is specially in- 
tended for the disciples of Hippocrates.) 

The Welsh glyn is much sweeter, decidedly more harmonious, 
and has withal the merit of onomatopeia. One can almost hear 
the streamlet, away down among the rocks, rippling along in its 
pebbled bed. The Saxon, less poetic, hardier in structure, strikes 


««___ with one rude clash the lyre,” 


and the discordant symphony gives forth glen. The gleening, 
Glamorgan glyn is gone. 

The writer’s distaste for the cacophonous title of this article, is 
by this time sufficiently evident. His assertion will, therefore, no 
doubt be credited, that no choice of terms, but a regard for truth 
solely, has led him to adopt the word. 

Toward the close of a warm day in midsummer we started for 
the Glen. Our route along the outskirts of the village lay 
through a beautiful country. On our left rose those “ Western 
hills” which poets have immortalized, (gu. which have immor- 
talized poets ? ), dotted with the heavy shading of forest growth, 
and the lighter green of pasture land. Stretched away to our 
right the meadows of the fertile Connecticut valley. The air 
was redolent of the newly cut grass. The husbandman swinging 
his scythe, seemed to us offering more acceptable incense on the 
footstool of the Great King, than the acolyte who stands before 
the image of man’s device, and swings a golden censer of myrrh 
and spices. 

We soon left the highway, and struck across the fields. This 
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portion of our ride reminded the writer forcibly of a certain kind 
of road at the West, denominated corduroy. 
We had been directed to stop at the saw-mill, where we should 
find a pair of bars, and leaving our horse there, proceed imme- 
| diately to the Glen. The benevolent individual, however, who 
had thus advised us, had probably never read of Hercules’s choice, 
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- wherein the great hero is represented as having been sorely per- 

plexed on a certain occasion, what course to pursue. For, whereas 
i the son of Jupiter had a friend within, to direct him which of the 
i two maidens, Arete and Kakia, he should follow, we, 


“*——— degenerate sons of unworthy sires,” 


had no such means of determining our course. (Of course, to 
take the mean of the two, would not satisfy the conditions of the 
problem.) We took the wrong path,—in accordance with this law 
of human nature, that he who pauses to parley between right and 
wrong, seldom goes right. 
A half hour’s fruitless tramp through the tangled underlLrush, 
—in momentary danger of Absalom’s fate, occasionally illustra- 
ting the law of uniform motion in a straight line, by attempts to 
cross gullies on very crooked logs, (the bridge of Lodi in our 
minds for historical example,) my companion one side, myself the 
other, of a sort of triangular arrangement of mound and coppice, 
—at length brought us face to face at the base of the triangle. 
Whoever called this place “the Glen,” must have looked through 
the magnifying lens of local patriotism. 
Making our way out of the woods, we stood near the summit 
of one of the numerous hills which abound in that region, Our 
position commanded a beautiful view of the valley. There lay 
{ the village embosomed in foliage. ‘he faint sound of the trip- 


hammer alone broke the stillness of the evening. The sun near- 
ing the horizon, 

} “ tipped with a golden fire,” 

the gilded ball on the distant church-steeple, and flung his rays on 
the hills beyond. We stood, as it were, on the rim of a huge 
goblet, fashioned from emerald by God himself. The stern creed 
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of the Puritan, softened by the spirit of a true Christian charity, 
found its visible manifestation in the village beneath us,—the 
diamond drop in the emerald goblet. 

The declining sun warned us to be on our search. Off we 
started on arun down the hill-side. When half-way, we turned 
to our right, where a deep gorge opened into the mountain. This 
must be at least the vestibule of something. High rocks rose on 
either side, crowned with the various growth of the Northern 
forest. The brook rippled at our feet, as we moved on to the 
music of falling water. A sudden turn in the path disclosed the 
cascades of the Glen. One,—two,—we counted three of them, 
—the beautiful Naiads of a New England stream. We hurried 
on, and halted at the base of the watery descent. The mountain 
torrent came tumbling over in foam and whirling eddies, 


“ And dashing soft from rocks around 
Bubbling runnels joined the sound.” 


We prepared to clamber up the rocky plane, worn smooth by 
the action of the waters. (Such is the custom, a conformity to 
which, in this case, is neither disagreeable nor monkey-like.) 

And now begins the strife, my companion leading the way. 
From rock to rock we leap the surging waves. Slip,—down go 
pedes et crura. Bring up the rear, and push on. Hurrah! here 
we are on the first table. We shout till the close-inclosing 
rocks roll the echoes stunning back upon us. The deep basin into 
which the falling waters pour, seems sprinkled with gold dust. 
We stand under the fall, on a projecting rock, shut our eyes, and 
without the slightest difficulty,—although we are both “ pra-h-cti- 
cal men,” (as the inimitable Autocrat has it,)—we imagine our- 
selves under Niagara. How refreshing! Old Numa must have 
found it a delightfnl recreation from the cares of empire and the 
burden of state, to frequent the classic fountain of the olden time. 

With heads now cooled, clear, and steady, we re-commence the 
ascent. By “ tooth and nail” we cling to the slimy tablets oozing 
with moisture from the earth around. 

Hemmed in on both sides by the rising rocks, the way is hard, 
the task difficult,—but how exhilarating the exertion! The 
splashing waters keep the burning ardor tempered to a healthy 
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excitement. The second basin is reached at last. Poised on an 
oval rock, my companion turns to view the progress of his fel- 
low. By the inevitable first law of motion, the inertia of the 
rock is overcome, and by the great Newtonian generalization 
my companion drops into the wave beneath. A bath! a bath! 
well, we expected that. Pick yourself out, and as your satura- 
ted clothing is somewhat heavier than before, your momentum, 
if you proceed with the same velocity, (which is extremely im- 
probable,) will be a trifle greater. 

A repetition of of our previous aqueous scramblings, brings us 
at length to the summum summit. The rocks and hills are im- 
pressive. Grand at all times, night dimming their outlines, invests 
them now with still more grandeur. The firefly glitters in the 
dense copse. The frog intones his croaking notes in the glade 
We kneel on the smooth granite, and, hushed by the solemn in- 
fluences of Nature’s evening train, calmed by the music of the 
stream, ever hymning its anthems to the Maker, we lift our 
hearts in unison, to the God 

“ Whose voice created, and whose wisdom guides!” 


LIFE. 

In the ocean of time, like a pebble we fall, 
And the wild waves o’er us surge, 

*Neath its silvery depths we find a pall, 
And sad winds whisper a dirge. 

But that falling pebble has ruffled the deep, 
Whose waters round us pour, 

And the quivering circles waked from sleep, 
Roll on to eternity’s shore. 


Like a silver chime we float to yon cloud, 
And the thick mists o’er us creep ; 

’Mid the dark grey wreaths we make our shroud, 
And the stars our night-watch keep : 

But the air is thrilled by that low, sweet sound, 
And echoes the chimes of even, 

Its tremulous tones swell on, and around, 
"Till they melt on the portals of Heaven. 
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THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 


There are some things which, like the rising sun, the rainbow, 
and departing steamship, are always new; we do not tire of look- 
ing at them; we always rejoice when we can see them again. 
There are some things so grand that we cannot comprehend 
them by a single effort of thought; no one can understand 
Niagara ina day. There are some things which include within 
themselves such a benediction that it can only be understood by 
a long and happy experience. Such is the sacred union of these 
States. Need I say that all these characteristics will be united in ' 
the completion of that which we are met to celebrate? It will 
always be new—the grandeur of the great result will grow upon 
us with our experience—and we shall need experience to under- 
stand, as well as develop, all its great benefits. We are con- 
tinually furnished with new exponents of the maxim—now itself 
become trite—that knowledge is power. We look upon the noble 
steamship as it breasts the waves (it may be, in the very teeth of 
the wind) with an almost semi-consciousness of its strength, and 
we feel that knowledge is power. We see that ship dashing 
bravely on when neither sun nor stars can be seen, and yet with 
no slackening of speed. We observe the helmsman from time to 
time consulting a very simple looking instrument placed in a box 
before him. It is only a magnetic needle, but by it the ship is 
safely guided through the mist and darkness—and again we feel 
that knowledge is power. The savans of England are assembled 
to witness the rending of the Dover Cliff—the engineer sits 
quietly at his battery until the appointed time has arrived, and 
then at a touch of his fingers the mighty mass is rent from top to 
bottom—and again we feel that knowledge is power. We look 
upon a machine of no great size connected with an array of sim- 
ple wires, and making scarcely more noise than the ticking of a 
watch, and yet it is conveying intelligence from one extremity of 
the land to the other—and again we feel that knowledge is power. 
Yes! knowledge is power, and the imponderable agents which 
we cannot handle, weigh, nor always even see, or yet feel, these 
are the vehicles of power, and, intermediately, the vehicles of 
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thought. Before they can become such, we must understand the 
laws by which they are governed. It is with the determination 
of law that science is so largely, one had almost said mainly, con- 
cerned ; for law prevails everywhere, and that because the Great 
Law Giver superintends, pervades, and governs all. This is the 
province of the-discoverer. It is to ascertain law—to frame just 
hypotheses, and deduce their legitimate consequences. After 
him comes the inventor, who applies to practice the knowledge 
thus digested. Electro Magnetism was discovered by Oersted, 
in 1819. Betore that, there could of course be no Magnetic 
Telegraph. Ampere, the author of the beautiful theory of Mag- 
netism, at present accepted, devised an Electro Magnetic Tele- 
graph in 1820; Schilling in 1832; and Gauss and Weber in 
1833, and Taquin and Ettiehausen in 1836. Barlow, in 1825, 
endeavored to put a Magnetic Telegraph in operation, but was 
disappointed ; the mechanical effect of the galvanism diminishing 
so rapidly with the distance as to seem to render the project 
hopeless. 

In March, 1831, Prof. Josepu Henry, then at Albany, pud- 
lished in the American Journal of Science his mode of con- 
structing Electro Magnets, and showed how, and why, sufficient 
“ projectile force” (to use the late Dr. Hare’s term) could be 
given to galvanism under those circumstances ; and thus proved 
the Electro Magnetic Telegraph to be practicable, after Prof. 
Barlow’s attempt seemed to render the project hopeless.* 

Thus much for the province of the discoverer. Prof. Morse 
informs us that the idea of the Electric Telegraph occurred to 











* Prof. Henry’s own language with reference to this precise bearing of the matter 
published in March, 1831, is as follows: ‘On a little consideration, however, the 
above result does not appear to be so extraordinary as at the first sight, since a cur- 
rent from a trough possesses more projectile force, to use Prof. Hare’s expression, 
and approximates somewhat in intensity to the electricity from the common ma- 
chine. May it not also be a fact that the galvanic fluid in order to produce the 
greatest magnetic effect, should move with a small velocity, and that in passing 
through one-fifth of a mile, its velocity is so retarded as to produce a greater mag- 
netic action? But be this as this may, the fact, that the magnetic action of a cur- 
rent from a trough is, a¢ least, not sensibly diminished through a long wire, is 
directly applicable to Mr. Barlow’s project of forming an Electro-Magnetic Tele- 
graph, and also of material consequence in the construction of the galvanic coil.” 
—{American Journal of Science, Vol. XIX: pp. 408 and 404. 
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him on his passage from Europe to the United States in 1832 ; 
when also he “ planned a system of signs and an apparatus to 
carry it into effect.”* 

In October, 1837, Prof. Morse issued his first caveat for an 
American Electro Magnetic Telegraph. In his telegraph Prof. 
Morse makes use of-electro magnets constructed in accordance 
with the principles developed by Prof. Henry, which were pub- 
lished in 1831. And the speaker can bear witness that Prof. 
Morse was in consultation with Prof. Henry, on what seemed to 
be entirely friendly terms, during the early stages of Prof. Morse’s 
A actual telegraphing after his method. 

Of all the Electro Magnetic Telegraphs put in operation about 
the year 1837, and since that time, Prof. Morse’s is one of the 
most simple and efficient. His merits as an inventor are distin- 
guished, but he cannot rank as a discoverer ; that term being 
restricted to the bringing to light of a scientific principle.t 

This circumstantial statement seems to be required, because— 
though we will not indulge in personalities, nor yet call hard 
names—many things have actually been said and done with 
reference to this matter which “no translation of the Scriptures 
would justify,” and (could we be wholly silent) the sturdy little 
Electro Magnet still in our Philosophical Hall, would cry out 
against with its iron tongue. 

What Prof. Henry had done and published in this matter led 
the present President of this institution—who always has the in- 
terest of the College at heart, and always will have till he dies— 





* Prof. Morse’s letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, Sept. 27,1837. Healso adds 
at that date in the same letter —“‘ Yet, from the pressure of unavoidable duties, I 
was compelled to postpone my experiments, and was not able to test the whole plan 
until within a few weeks. The result has realized all my most sanguine expecta- 
tions.” 


+ “If to any single person the honor of having ‘invented the Electric Telegraph’ 
is to be attributed, it surely ought to be either to the first person who proposed the 
employment of electricity for telegraphic purposes, or to the first who did practi- 
. cally convey intelligence to a distant point by means of electricity. If so, then no 
patentee can claim the honor of inventing the Electric Telegraph.” (Highton’s 
Electric Telegraph, its History and Progress, p. 38.) This is true—the electric tele- 
graph is in fact the invention of the Age. But can the same be asserted of the 
principles, on the discovery of which that invention rests ? 
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to conclude that Prof. Henry was the man to fill the chair of 
Physics then vacant here, and Dr. Mactxan so distinctly placed 
the facts before the Board of Trustees that they unhesitatingly 
made the appointment thus indicated ; and it is to the discern- 
ment of Dr. Mactan that we are indebted for the present made 
to the institution in Prof. Henry. 

How appropriate that appointment was, I, perhaps, should not 
say, but none can better know ; and who does not know, who 
knows anything about it ? 

We said, already, that the imponderable agents were the 
vehicles of power, and that they are intermediately the vehicles 
of thought. What moves the ponderous steam engine? Is it 
not the elasticity derived from the heat of the fuel, burning 
beneath the boiler? Whence was the coal derived? It is of 
vegetable origin ; and vegetables are nourished and matured by 
the light and heat of the sun. Whence come the streams, and 
whence also the mighty torrent, which rushes down Niagara? 
They are fed by the clouds, due to the moisture before evaporated 
by the sun’s heat. Whence comes the wind, which bears the 
clouds, whilst it fans us in the breeze, or destroys in the storm ? 
This agitation is also the effect of the sun’s heat. 

The quivering as of a sensitive nerve at the extremity of the 
telegraph-wire, is all due to the effect of galvanism and magne. 
tism. Yes, the imponderables are the vehicles of power, and 
intermediately, the vehicles of thought. 

By the Electric Telegraph we are united to England, and thus 
have been brought together the two nations of the world, whose 
power and obligation to benefit the race, is, of all others, con- 
spicuously preéminent. All honor to the glorious old mother 
country, the land of Milton and Shakspeare, of Bacon and New" 
ton, of learned divines—the land whence we derive our trial by 
jury, our principles of civil liberty, developed here under more 
favorable circumstances. 

That magnificent man, Danre. WessteEr, in a speech made by 
him at a dinner given by one of the British Ministry said, in his 
concise and forcible way, “There never was—there never will be 
—there never can be, but one England,” and assuredly there 
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never can. Oh! it is most fitting that young men in the progress 
of education should celebrate such an event, as has brought us 
together to-night. It is an occasion for joy—“ Let the floods 
clap their hands, let the hills be joyful together.” Let the nations 
“ rejoice and be glad,” and give thanks. 

But would this event have taken place had it not been for the 
Union of these States? It is one of the merely incidental bene- 
fits of that Union. :; 

The Electric Cable, under a special Providence, has been laid 
far beneath the storms of the ocean, in the region of quiet ; and 
under that same special Providence have we been bound together 
by a bond more truly sensitive, and which, thank God, has been 
proved to be beneath the storms of any party strife. 

_ It was one of the designs of our sacred Union to provide for 
the common defence ; but when we are assailed, the defence is 
found in every American heart. Let us rejoice that while the 
name of our country is not as beautiful as would be Columbia, or 
grand as would be America—its descriptive and self-interpreting 
title is that of “ the United States.” 


RAVENSWOOD. 

The Novels of Sir Walter Scott, ever since their first publica- 
tion, have occupied an exalted place among the most triumphant 
productions of the Erglish language. Even while they were 
published under a fictitious name, the literary world crowned 
their universal excellence with the highest honor, and called. 
clamorously upon the unknown genius to step forth from the 
privacy of his sanctum, and to ascend that summit of fame, which 
he has ever since occupied, while the efforts of rivalry have fallen 
far below him. 

In view of the unparalleled partiality of their reception, it is 
just to consider that Lord Byron unintentionally favored the 
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world, by driving from the field of poetry “the Wizard of the 
North,” and causing him to hang “on the witch elm” the harp 
that had echoed so sweetly to his magic touch. Scott is a fine 
poet, but Scott is a great novelist. We do not intend to under- 
rate those strains whose sweetness has bewitched the world, yet 
we would fain forget the melody of the poet in the elegance of 
language, in the beauty of description, in the glowing delineations 
of character, and in the wonderful freaks of imagination, in the 
framing of his plots, which have stamped the prose works of Scott 
with immortality. 

In the delineations of his characters he has displayed his chief 
power. From the Saracen of the east to the mail-clad Baron of 
the far west, and from the monarch of the thirteenth century, to 
the humble cottager of the nineteenth, human nature, in all of its 
forms and aspects, under the influence of almost every degree of 
civilization, with all of its innumerable vices, and its many noble 
and lofty aspirations, is by him held up to view in the strictest ac- 
cordance with truth, and with a vivid forcibleness that betokens 
the master mind of the artist. 

Of all the characters that Sir Walter has represented, none is 
invested in the mind of the reader with a livelier and truer inter- 
est than the one which is the subject of this sketch. 

The professional critic, who calculates dramatic excellence, with 
nature stripped to reality as his standard, may rank the Master of 
Ravenswood among the most inferior of Sir Walter’s representa- 
tions, but to the man who is willing to lay aside the dull formali- 
ty of rule, and to follow the soarings of fancy, there is every- 
thing in its wild romantic features to awaken the deepest interest. 

Ravenswood is an embodiment of high, fierce spirit, rendered 
bitter by a disposition naturally gloomy and dark, and wrought 
upon by injury to the continual meditation of revenge. The 
course of the story shows this gradually succumbing to the sway 
of a tenderer passion ; and the denouement, which is fatal to the 
chief actors in the plot, is tragic, deeply, awfully, tragic. 

The high spirit of which he is the embodiment is represented 
as hereditary ; from father to son it has been the distinguishing 
feature of the family through ages. Affliction has fallen upon 
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them; the iron hand of law and the wiles of an enemy have 
wrested away possession after possession from their hereditary 
property, and now “ the last laird of Ravenswood,” after having 
been driven from the halls of his ancestors by usurpers, and after 
having seen the very funeral rites over the body of his deceased 
father disturbed by the voice of the insulter, is left alone, with no 
remains of his ancestral domains excepting a bleak tower and two 
old domestics. The soul of his forefathers, however, remains 
with all of its fierceness to their descendant, and urges him to 
revenge the injuries of his house. 

We here have at the very outset of the tale a feature that en- 
lists our warmest sympathies in behalf of the character ; the soli- 
tary desolateness of his position; this the author presents so pal- 
pably that the,effect must be invariable. We follow with breath- 
less attention and rising emotion the course of his fortunes, and, 
in our minds influenced by the light of sympathy, all his injuries 
excite the warmest indignation, and all his revengeful feelings are 
clad in the robes of justice. 

Desolate as was his present, replete as it was with every thing 
that could tend to harrow even to desperation the gloomy lord, a 
retrospect of the past was calculated to present to his musing 
mind such a contrast, as would awaken the wildest passions of his 
fierce nature. Grief, however, did not enter into the chaos of his 
contending feelings, for the granite sternness of a Ravenswood 
could not soften to affliction that which was the result of unjust liti- 
gation, and the machinations ofa foe. In that retrospect the halls 
of his fathers, thronged with the familiar and loved faces of those 
who had now gone down to the grave in poverty; the ancient 
dignity and might of his race ; and their long line of glories and 
trophies, rose upward in his memory. He had seen their dignity 
and glory debased , their power and wealth vanish ; he had seen 
an enemy on the hearths of their homestead, and heard the wain- 
scotted walls echo to the tread of foes. In view of these things 
the reader is wrought up into that same high pitch of feeling, 
which actuated him, when, standing over the tomb of his father, 
he sware that awful oath, “ Heaven do so to me and more, if I 
_ requite not to this man and his house the ruin and disgrace which 
he has brought on me and mine.” 
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Another moral element now enters the vortex of excited pas- 
sions. Quiet, yet deep; tender, yet powerful, woman’s love 
steals into a nook of his brooding soul; slowly it undermines its 
struggling adversary, until revenge itself is merged into the 
stronger and deeper flow of its increasing stream. 

This contest of passions is the very essence of the representa- 
tion, the main feature in the foreground of the picture. The au- 
thor has conceived of a man whose chief desire is revenge, and 
in order to give this leading feature greater force, he has intro- 
duced as concomitant parts of his nature a disposition fierce and 
gloomy, an utter recklessness of danger, and a deep-seated and 
universal misanthropy. The idea of the story is, as we have in 
substance remarked above, to represent this dark array yielding 
slowly and with resistance to the power of a tenderer passion. 

The effect of the inward struggle in the mind of Ravenswood 
is admirably depicted. She awaits him at the Mermaiden’s well ; 
the lovely image of her budding womanhood, the special plead- 
ing of that gentle voice within him, hope, painting the future 
bright with its own inherent tints, all urge him onward to the 
appointed place: the mailed hand of inflexible duty confronts 
him and points sternly backward, the wrongs of his house sweep 
from the past over his recollection, he swears he will never more 
behold her, stands wavering awhile, until chance throws the pre- 
ponderance into the scale of his affections, then goes quietly upon 
his fate, while love quells the upbraidings of conscience by wind- 
ing gracefully around the action, which she has prompted, the 
fair semblance of duty’s garments. 

Yet another moral element, the pride of the haughty mother, 
is now introduced, and leads immediately in its fatal consequences 
to the tragic close. 

The character of Ravenswood, viewed in the light of its rela- 
tion to reality, must of necessity jar upon our preconceived no- 
tions of man’s nature. The picture is overwrought. There is 
too much height and depth of passion, too much sternness in his 
resolution, too much loneliness in his misanthropy, too entire an 
abandonment of every other purpose to the prosecution of one 
dark object, to coincide with our experience of man’s nature, as 
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we behold him employed in the daily avocations of life, or as we 

have studied him from the records of the past. Viewed, however, 
merely asa sublime ideal, as the conception of a gloomy ge- 
ius in one of its loftiest imaginative flights, 1t shines forth, and 
commands our deepest admiration. 

There isa tinge of sadness and a genuine pathos, pervading 
the character and extending their influence over all his actions 
and fortunes, which, although not inconsistent with the sternness 
that is one of its chief features, yet softens that sternness, in the 
estimation of the reader, to a degree that admits of the exercise 
of pity. Ravenswood is not merely a fierce bravo, whose utter 
recklessness and firm determination we may admire, but there is 
in his nature a deep shade of sadness, which, without preventing 
the harsher qualities from entering in a proper degree, falls also 
over the emotions of the reader, and adds the tie of pity to the 
many links which bind it to our affections. It would have been a 
flagrant error to have represented him as entirely callous; an er- 
ror which would have dispelled all the tenderer interest that sur- 
rounds the character. It would have been a still greater error, 
and also entirely foreign to the conception, to have represented 
him as a weak-minded youth, weeping always over his afflictions, 
yet wanting the spirit to strike one blow in order to revenge the 
injuries of his house. Between these two extremes the glowing 
imagination of the artist has established its ideal, and his master 
hand has fixed it in a life-like form to the canvas. Grief is sternly 
repelled by the harshness of revengeful feelings, yet it lingers. 
The tear that distils from his eye, rolls down his cheek, yet no 
lineament of his countenance relaxes its rigidness. 

The closing scene remains to be briefly noticed. It is one of 
the most splendidly portrayed in literature. All the leading fea- 
tures in the character of Ravenswood appear in his actions. His 
tierce impetuosity, his utter recklessness of danger, his firm will, 
his deep hate, and deeper love, are all presented during the trans- 
actions of that exciting scene. There is something sublime in the 
pathos of his address to Miss Ashton : 

“ He raised his hat from his forehead, and gazing upon Lucy 
with eyes in which an expression of sorrow overcame their late 
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fierceness, spread his dishevelled locks back from his tace, and 
said, ‘Do you know me, Miss Ashton? I am still Edgar Ravens- 
wood. I am still that Ravenswood, who, for your affection, re- 
nounced the dear ties by which injured honor bound him to seek 
revenge. Iam that Ravenswood, who, for your sake, forgave, 
nay, clasped hands in friendship with the oppressor and pillager 
of his house, the traducer and murderer of his father.’ ” 

As he stands before her; his whole countenance speaking min- 
gled indignation and love, his black eye fixed full upon her face, 
his dark person, rendered still darker by the cloak that fell 
around him, and by the slouch hat with its black plume, his tall 
form erected to its full height in an attitude of expectation, as her 
answer was awaited ; he is a study worthy the talents of such an 
artist, a glowing picture worthy the deepest admiration of man. 

But the romantic history of his love and hate draws toa 
close. That love, on whose sacred altar he had sacrificed the 
cherished design of his former life and had laid all his hopes of 
the future; to keep whose vestal flame forever bright, forever 
pure, he had squandered the wealth of his affections, was 
thwarted, and over its ruins a sullen despair had come to it.— 
She herself had broken the tie; although her lips moved 
not, her hands had performed the act that had forever separated 
them, thenceforth nothing remained to him in life, the last die 
that he had thrown for happiness had failed him, and now with 
eagerness he sought the weapon of his adversary. 

Chance anticipated the suicidal intention; the waves rolled 
over the sands that had engulphed him, the feather of his hat 
alone remained to tell the sad fate of “the last laird of Ravens- 
wood,” and the ancient propecy was fulfilled, 


‘* He shall stable his steed in the Kelpie’s floor, 
And his name shall be lost forever more.” 
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THE BLUE DEVIL. 


I have one friend, but one who gives 
Attention unremitting, 

When eating, drinking, thinking true 
When talking, walking, sitting. 


A faithful friend, but not a kind— 
Nay even oft uncivil ; , 

The only fast friend I can find— 
And he “a perfect devil!” 


I often try to shake him off 
But find no use in trying ; 

He leaves me one—but one escape 
And that unpleasant~-dying. 


He says that others may desert 
As traitors always do; 

But, as for him, while I have life 
I'll find him e’er “true due.” 


At first I thought I'd die for spite, 
And then I thought I would n’t ; 

And then I swore I’d “ cut him dead,” 
And then I found I could n’t. 


I tried to reason—’twas no use, 
I found it would n’t do; 

The most unreas’nable of fiends 
Was he, this devil blue. 


Fiend of the realms of lasting gloom ! 
Tormentor—tempter—devil ! 

Wilt thou pursue me to the tomb, 
Thus poisoning life with evil ? 


You steal my time, my temper too, 
My happiness, my health : 

As for my grade you long ago 
Had “laid me on the shelf.” 


You’ve made me hate the world and all 
That creep upon its shell, 

(And, by the way, the world hates me 
As I the college bell.) 


You’ve made me hate my life, you fiend! 
I swear by all that’s true 

I'll hang myself! or drown myself! 

Or —— Quoth—the devil —— “ Do.” 








Travel. 





TRAVEL. 


The shores of both the Old and New Worlds are annually vis- 
ited by thousands, yet a true account of the manners, customs, 
and scenery of the respective countries is very difficult to be ob- 
tained. It has been our misfortune, to be visited by a class of 
persons of whom the avowed object was—to use a common ex- 
pression—“ to write a book”; and as the depreciation of every- 
thing American was deemed necessary to make it popular and 
profitable, disregarding the truth entirely, they have embellished 
their writings with such remarks and anecdotes as would best 
confirm their readers in the opinions which they themselves held. 
Whilst this has been the case with our trans-Atlantic brethren, 
we have adopted just the opposite course; we go abroad pre- 
pared to praise lavishly everything which comes within our no- 
tice, sometimes even forgetful of the natural beauty of our own 
country. The lakes of Ireland and Scotland are enchanting, 
whilst we praise rapturously the Lake of Geneva and Alpine 
scenery. To them Lake George is a mere mill-pond, simply be- 
cause it is in‘America; the Falls of Niagara nothing but a minia- 
ture cataract, and its roar the explosion of a pop-gun. They ad- 
mire the gorge of the Rhine and its waterfalls, because it is in 
Europe. Not only is the country itself depreciated, but repre- 
sented as rough, uncouth and half-civilized; to the people of 
which the laws of honor and propriety are unknown. All have 
heard of the “ Arrowsmith story ” circulated by the London 
Times, which however amusing it may be per se, makes us blush 
to think and know that we are so little understood by our mother 
country. But this is in some measure the fault of our citizens 
themselves, for they when abroad imagine it their duty to con- 
duct themselves in as free and easy a manner as possible, and 
when questioned about the manners and habits of their country- 
men, give publicity to monstrous and incredible stories, forgetting 
that they will be spread broadcast over the land, and serve to de- 
preciate us still further in the popular mind. It is pleasing to 
know however, that some of our citizens do not go merely for the 
sake of Gone ; they travel to visit places of interest, places that 
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have been celebrated in history and in song; lakes, plains and 
ivy-covered ruins, which even create an interest, at this late date 
throughout the entire Christian world. Before these celebrities 
are visited however, those of our own land should first be seen, 
not only those which are renowned historically, but those also 
which bear the impress of God’s handiwork, the sublimest of all 
his creations. Who that possesses one spark of sentiment and 
taste, does not feel awe-stricken by the mighty rush and roar of 
the waters of Niagara? the sublimest of sights; yet there are 
some who will stand coolly by, and make the sage (?) remark 
that “ that ere stream would turn pretty considerable of a water- 
wheel”; faugh! that mind, that can look beyond nothing but 
gain, is contemptible. A mind that does not possess sufficient in- 
tellectuality to recognize the hand of a Superior Being in all the 
works of Nature must belong toa low, groveling, and sensual 
creature. 

Persons such as these praise European scenes and scenery, 
merely because it is the custom to praise them; to them taste is 
an unknown faculty ; they have heard that such and such a dis- 
tinguished personage praised them, and for that reason they ad- 
mire them. 

But notwithstanding all this, it is a pleasant thing to know that 
these are only exceptions; that they do not represent the true 
American citizen; he while he yields to Europe her just due, and 
will not detract in the least from her places of interest, will 
claim for America her due also ; for she is not so famous, that 
she can easily spare what the others guard so tenaciously. 

We should not allow the reputation of the beauties with which 
God has gifted our beloved country to be trifled with and depre- 
ciated by those jealous of her honor. We should not allow the 
chaplet of flowers which adorns her brow to be ruthlessly torn 
asunder, and scattered to the four winds of heaven. 

Like the Pheenix, the stories of the customs and manners of 
America seem to rise from their ashes; as fast as one is proved 
false another rises in its place. We may be partial and strongly 
influenced by patriotism, but to us, Lake George is more beauti- 
ful than Geneva, and Niagara more sublime aud grand than the 
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Falls of the Rhine. For us Lexington possesses more charms 
than Waterloo; and the tomb of Washington produces in us 
more of awe and admiration than that in which Westminster 
Abbey envelopes its magnificent monuments and sarcophagi, rel- 
ies that have stood for centuries, while the country has been con- 
vulsed with Revolutions. The tomb of Washington causes envy, 
malice, and every unworthy ambition to flee away, whilst feelings 
only of joy, reverence, and gratitude, well up into our hearts as 
we stand by this spot, redolent with the memories of other days. 
But we have allowed ourselves to wander from our subject. 
For, not wishing in the least to detract from, or to persuade 
Americans to underrate European scenes and scenery, we po 
wish to impress on their minds that when lavishing their praises 
on those foreign objects of beauty, not to forget entirely that 
America possesses as many beautiful and varied scenes as any 
that grace the kingdoms of Europe or Asia. “ TucKER.” 


DELIRIUM. 


I wandered, and th’ impurpled air seemed teeming thick with death ; 
There was no form nor living thing, 

No sound, and yet a drowsy wing 

Did slowly beat the burning wave, that stifled every breath. 


A deep and chilly gloom; heavy as seems the funeral pall ; 

And icy as the coffin home ; 

The death dew in the narrow tomb ; 

With phantom shapes, now froze my life blood with its sullen fall. 


An echoing murm’ring, like the moan that tells the lightning’s wrath ; 
Then with a beating, pulse-like throb, 

Now with a wild convulsive sob, 

Came from the awful blackness that beset my hidden path. 


*Tis thus alas to die; the worm will on my clay-cold vitals feed, 
And where the dewy turf is spread, 
The winds will whisper overhead, 
And sighing mourn when [ am dead. 
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Ob not alone! are there no friends will come where I shall sleep ; 
To bring the lovely fresh-blown flowers, 

And linger in the summer hours, 

And when they think how I did love them once; in sorrow weep ? 


Warm thoughts that long forgot, had lain in quietude enshrined ; 
Of forms I once had loved to see, 

And wept ; (they'll never weep for me,) 

Came swift, to fly and darkness leave, intensified and blind. 


An instant, and the lethean wave would let my spirit free, 

Cold, dark, and calm, so strangely slow, 

I seemed to mark it’s solemn flow, 

Though mad, wild fears did paint what freedom it would bring to me. 


At length there came a calm, ’twas not of night nor Sabbath day, 
Yet all unwished, for hope had fled, 
Unblest, for joy was long since dead, 
~ While the sick-chamber’s light replaced the gloom now passed away. 
Neo. 


——— 


THE GREAT EVENT. 

Amid the general jubilee called forth by the master-achieve- 
ment of the age, without designing to be invidious, we wonder, 
nevertheless, that the name of Professor Henry, who demon- 
strated the practicability of a Telegraph, has been so little men- 
tioned. It is with pleasure, therefore, that we find our distin. 
guished Professor’s claims recognized in two quarters, by authori- 
ties of no inconsiderable weight. 

At the recent municipal dinner in New York, in responding to a 
toast given to the United States Coast Survey, Prof. Bache alluded 
in the following unmistakable terms to Prof. Henry. We quote 
from the report of one of the daily papers: “ And yet the popular 
voice, speaking through the mottoes of yesterday, acknowledges 
the dion of science, (Franklin), while giving every honor to 
Field, and Morse, and Hudson, and Preedy, and Dayman, and 
Whitehouse, and Bright, and Brett, and Everett, and Wood- 

3 
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house, and many more, for there is glory enough for all. But 
why did not this voice recognize the claims of that son of New 
York, who, when Barlow found the telegraph impossible, deter- 
mined the laws which rendered it eminently practicable? To 
every one his meed.” 

The other authority to which we have referred, is a leading 
New England Review. The September number, in an article on 
“The Union of the Hemispheres,” contains a brief sketch of the 
Telegraph, from the earliest transmission of signals in 1798, by 
Betancourt, to the present successful laying of the Atlantic wire. 
The writer has given due prominence to Prof. Henry’s discovery 
in the subjoined extract : 

“ There needed still in science the great development made by 
Henry at Albany, in 1829 and 1830. In the course of some ex- 
periments in which he showed the use and powers of long wires 
in the formation of electro-magnets, he obtained such magnets of 
very great power, and was able to state their laws with precision. 
In the course of his experiments with long wires, he made the 
critical observation, that, although the diminution of force noted 
by Barlow took place when a single battery of one pair of plates 
was used, xo perceptible diminution took place, even in a wire of 


one thousand feet in length, when an intensity battery of twenty. 


five pairs was used. * * * * * * 


In this critical observatio,., the magnetic telegraph of modern 
times was born. ? . e ° ° ° 
In announcing his observations, Henry said, at once, that it was 
now demonstrated that a galvanic current could be made to de- 
velop electro-magnetism at a distance, and that Barlow’s objections 
to a telegraph were thus removed. This is the first announce- 
ment of the possibility of a magnetic telegraph, after it was pos. 
sible.” 

In view of Prof. Morse’s forgetfulness, at the late banquet in 
Paris, (for he spoke “ from memory”), it is proper that these 
statements should be put on record. They show that the subject 
is neither misunderstood nor forgotten among scientific men. 
They are statements which accord with the sense of justice, while 
they touch the heart of every son of Nassau. A 
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OUR WILDWOOD HOME. 


Removed from busy toil and strife, 
Which rule with power in active life, 
Embosomed with the fondest care, 
*Mid Nature's beauties rare 

There is one spot of earth most dear, 
Whose simple power the heart to cheer 
He who enters there must own ; 

It is our Wildwood Home. 


Nor pomp nor fashion here are known, 
But love’s own spirit gives a tone 

Of modest beauty to the place, 
Outshining fashion’s grace. 

Here heart with heart in love communes, 
While kindness every joy attunes, 

And nought but pleasures ever come 
Within our Wildwood Home. 


I’ve sought the joys of wealth and fame, 
And found them but an empty name. 
"Mid pomp of kings and. show of state, 
And honors which but rate 

The soul, I’ve learned the worth 

Of joys, which even find their birth 
And sit secure on firmest throne. 


Here then let’s linger while we may, 
And as we see its walls decay, 

Let’s guard it’s joys with jealous care, 
And let its memories bear 

Our thoughts and hearts to joy’s above, 
Where we shall taste the fruits of love 
Whose seeds are planted here below 
Within our Wildwood Home. 
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SHADOW NOT SUBSTANCE. 

The universal and bitter experience of error, in estimating the 
nature and value of the material at our hand for securing the aims 
of our existence, is not without its lesson. How often do we mis- 
take the seeming for the existent—how often accept the ideal for 
the real—how often grasp the “ shadow for the substance.” Our 
life, passing through its swiftly changing scenes—flying with swift 
wing from the happiness and hope—the bright days and bloom- 
ing flowers of childhood, to the love and beauty, the full joys and 
fair looks of youth, and too soon exchanging these for the cares 
and weariness, the parched soil, the fierce winds and hardening 
scenes of manhood, and then quickly shifting to the vanity and 
sorrow, the hurling blast and the lowering darkness of old age, 
teaches us that the apparent and the actual are widely different, 
and over the grave of the disappointed hopes and thwarted ambi- 
tions of millions, there is the simple inscription, “ shadow not sub- 
stance,” The busy throng of mortals crowd the thoroughfares of 
life in pursuit of the all-absorbing object—happiness, each grasp 
ing as a means something in which he sees the promise of success, 
and using it as securing to strive with superhuman strength for 
the perversion of the aims of that wisdom which has strangely yet 
beautifully weighed the ideal with the real, until wearied with 
the toil, he sinks to the grave, having learned that the promise was 
but a shadow believing it to be substance. The votary of pleasure 
follows the phantom, lured on by the tempting fruit which she 
extends, and passing, mayhap, the golden apples of wisdom, 
plucks and eats that fruit which, though sweet to the taste, soon 
turns into bitterness, teaching, perhaps too late, the lesson of 
“ shadow not substance.” The worshipper of Mammon lends his 
every strength, toiling in the pursuit of his cherished object until 
he hugs the glittering ideal to his bosom, and dreams on until its 
canker has eaten upon his very soul the truth, ‘‘ shadow not sub- 
stance.” The aspirant after fame pursues with madness its gilded 
honors, rushing on in the hazardous race, turning a deaf ear to 
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the voice of wisdom as she invites him to her feasts, and, passing 
unheeded the stirling joys that are strewn along his pathway, 
until amid the murmuring applause of the multitude he receives 
as his own the victorious wreath; yet, ere the music of the one 
has died away upon the passing breeze, the flowers of the other 
have faded away, “shadow not substance.” Amid the teachings 
of such lessons we are ready to turn to a cold Materialism, de- 
stroying all the visions of romance, and blotting out her fairest 
ideals. But the picture has a brighter side. The Angel of Life 
has hovered over the dark scene, and some taking shelter beneath 
his wings, have been raised from the sunken depths of a depraved 
nature and enabled to teach the lessons of shadow and substance, 
mingled in beautiful harmony, exhibiting the ideal as the garment 
of charity covering the nakedness of the real, and so dressing the 
‘actual in the imaginary that life loses its bitterest pangs and be- 
comes the forerunner of a glorious future. The evanescent enjoy- 
ments of earth, remind such an one of more enduring and eternal 
joys. By the corruptible riches of earth, he is taught of “ trea- 
sures that wax not old,” and from the baubles of earthly fame he 
is pointed away to the honors of a glorious immortality. The 
one who possesses the refined taste, the exalted aim, and above 
all, the strong faith, thus to look away from the shadow of time 
to the substance of Eternity, realizes in his own existence the true 
beauty of life. A cold and calculating world may laugh at his 
visions of pleasure, may sneer at his dreams of wealth and despise 
his hopes of fame; yet, leaning on the staff of Religion, he waits 
for their fruition in Eternity, when it shall be his, from the all- 
wise commingling of shadow and substance, to embrace the 
transcendent realities of an immortal existence. H. 
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OBITUARY. 


It becomes our unwelcome duty to mention the deaths of two 
zealous and worthy members of the class of 1859. Henry Kirk 
White Muse, while on his way to College, Fe’. 4, 1858, received 
fatal injuries caused by the explosion of a western steamboat. It 
is needless to say that our departed friend possessed in a high de- 
gree the respect of all his fellow students, and especially of his 
classmates. We refrain from any further notice of him, as an 
article has already appeared in a former issue, entitled, ‘‘ On the 
death of H. K. W. Muse.” A very interesting book of his cor- 
respondence with his father has been published, and dedicated to 
the class of 1859. A beautiful lithograph of himself has also been 
presented to each of the members. We are glad to state that 
the handsome monument which they propose erecting to his 
memory, is rapidly approaching completion. 

During the last vacation another of our associates has been 
called to enter the spirit world. George A. Courts, who fora 
long time previous to his death had been lingering under a fatal 
disease, finally expired on the 19th of July. His attainments in 
scholarship were of the highest order, while his social qualities 
have endeared him to all who had the good pleasure of his 
acquaintance. The “ North Carolina Standard” speaks of him 
in terms of the highest commendation. 


** And they no longer weep, 
Here, where complaint is still! 
And they no longer feel, 
Here, where all gladness flies ! 
And, by the cypresses 
Softly o’er shadowed, 

Until the Angel 

Calls them, they slumber !” 
























Ghitor’s Gable. 


After a short period of relaxation from study, during which we trust we 
have been, at least, physically improved, we humbly take the chair Edito- 
rial and present you with the results of two weeks’ incessant effort. Our 
first thought was to render an apology for the very hasty manner in which 
the Magazine has been prepared, but upon more careful deliberation we 
have resolved to do no such thing. In the first place, an apology at the 
beginning of an article weakens all interest which might otherwise have 
been elicited ; secondly, such an expedient would only be casting oppro- 
bium upon the productions of those who have contributed to its pages; 
and, lastly, the Magazine is probably as good as it would have been, had 
the Editor been allowed a longer time for its publication. On the whole, 
then, we present the September number without a comment, only asking 
those anxious to hear an apology to call at No. 11 North, where their inter- 
rogatories will be satisfactorily met. , 

While standing upon the threshold of another Collegiate year, we can 
not but express our emotions of grateful pride as we witness the tokens of 
the increasing prosperity of our venerable Institution. The accession this 
year has been so large that Nassau Hall now contains within her walls 
more students than at any previous period in her history. We glory in the 
growing reputation of old Princeton, and can only indulge the hope that 
future years will bring with them the same, if not a much larger amount 
of success. 

“ Newies” are already beginning to adapt themselves to the curriculum of 
College life, while the survivors of the old Dispensation are either exulting over 
their recent promotion or paying their visits to the Freshmen in the capa- 
city of Hogi Mogi. Several of these officials, while out the other evening 
on their nightly tour, called at the Editor’s room, but finding him engaged 
in writing for the “Lit,” they immediately decamped, probably through 
respect for his high position, or more probably on account of their sympathy 
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for his arduous duties. We advise them to be careful, as the Vigilance Com- 
mittee has made all necessary preparations for their arrest and incarcera- 
tion. 

Very fortunately for the relief of the monotony which had begun to set- 
tle upon us at the commencement of the session, an enthusiastic meeting of 


‘ 


the students, for the purpose of a grand celebration in honor of the success- 
ful laying of the Atlantic Cable, was held in the College Chapel, Mr. F. L. 
Kenyon being in the chair. Appropriate remarks were passed upon this, 
the crowning achievement of the nineteenth century, and a committee of 
ten appointed from the several classes to complete the necessary arrange™ 
ments. The following gentlemen constituted the Committee : : | 


SENIORS 


JUNIORS. 
F. H. MATTHEWS, 
H. GOLDTHWAITE, 
G. M, GILL, Jr. 


SOPHOMORES. 
TOM BLACK, | 
WHALEY. 


oe 


FRESHMAN. 


H. L. SAMPSON. 


At an early hour on the evening of August 19th, the Campus and the 
fine “ North” building were brilliantly illuminated, and a procession formed 
of the students, which after saluting the Professors and Dignitaries of the 
town, at their residences, returned to the front door of the new Library, 
where a splendid “ feast of reason and a flow of soul” awaited them. Too 
much praise can not be awarded to the Committee, whose fine bill of ar- 
rangements has certainly brought much credit upon the “ Birthplace of th 
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Electric Telegraph.” A large number of banners were carried in the pro- 
cession, upon which were inscribed many appropriate devices.. Besides the 
one just given, we recognized the following : 


THE ONLY NationaL CoLiece. 


Honor To wHoM HONOR Is pue—JOSEPH HENRY. 


President Maclean opened the exercises with a brief allusion to the Pro- 
vidence of God in all the triumphs of science, and ended with a prayer, during 
which the strictest silence was maintained. Dr. Stephen Alexander, Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy and Natural Science, was then introduced and for a 
period of half an hour completely electrified his hearers. He spoke from 
experience, as having been the coadjutor of Professor Henry, and gave his 
unqualified testimony to that distinguished man as being the discoverer of 
the electric telegraph. We are not disposed to detract from the established 
reputation of Prof. Morse, as an ingenious inventor, but only to remind him 
of his forgetfulness in not attributing to the man at whose feet he was once 
proud to sit as a learner, the merit of having first demonstrated the tele- 
graph to be eminently practicable. 

“It is with the determination of law that science is largely concerned,” 
and as soon as principles are made known the inventive genius of the world 
has only to step in and devise the arrangements for their proper applicas 
tion. The invention of electric communication is justly attributed to Prof 
Morse; the discovery of the principle belongs, as a peculiar right, to Joseph 
Henry. 

Interesting and instructive addresses were also made by Drs Atwater 
aud Moffat, Profs. Giger and Duffield; but our limits preclude any further 
mention of them. 

Tt might, at first sight, seem an unpardonable inadvertency to insert in a 
publication designed expressly for the contributions of students, a speech 
of one of our Professors, but a little reflection, we are assured, will lead 
to a different conclusion. Although many have already seen Dr. Alexander’s 
speech in print, yet for the sake of preservation we deem it no more than 
a duty to give it a second insertion in our columns. At first we intended 
to publish certain parts only, but there is a thread of conciseness running 
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through the whole production, and preserving each circumstance in such a 
beautiful unity as to justify its publication entire. 

We heartily congratulate our friends of the Cricket club on their success- 
ful efforts to re-establish in our midst that good old game. Our only regret 
is that more interest is not shown in this manly and healthful exercise. In 
a College like Princeton, where the intellect is taxed to its utmost capacity, 
too much time could not be devoted to physical training—a thing too sadly 
neglected in most of our institutions of learning. We mean to give no 
hints, but we think that some sort of a gymnasium would not be out of 
place in Princeton. ur recitation rooms, too, would be much improved by 
a little re-modelling. A few desks, or even a plain board on which to rest 
lecture books, would conduce much to our convenience, to say nothing 
about health. 

Besides the regular College Periodicals sent us this month, we have re- 
ceived an endless amount of newspaper trash, upon which were written the 
words ‘“ Please Exchange.” Most of these papers are too insignificant to 
mention, being chiefly advertising establishments of one or two pages. 
Though we are not inclined to be parsimonious, we must say that we cannot 
afford to send forty-eight pages of College literature for such miserable 
sheets. To our old friends, who have sent us their Magazines, we present 
our warmest thanks, and hope still to have a place in their favors. To sev- 
eral of our Exchanges we are indebted for very flattering notices. The 

*School Journal,” a sprightly paper of Philadelphia, compliments very 
highly the May number of the “ Lit,” and closes the article by asking for 
some back numbers. We would be very happy to oblige our literary friend, 
but “back numbers” of our Magazine have “grown smaller by degrees and 
beautifully less,” until now they have disappeared entirely. We hope, 
however, to supply them inthe future. The “ Young Men’s Magazine,” in 

its July and August issues, contains a very concise and beautiful history of 

Princeton, much of which is devoted to the College. Being an Editor and 

somewhat of a musician, (this latter character we inherited by descent,) we 
must not fail to notice the reception of some fine music from the store of 

Horace Waters, 333 Broadway, New York. We hope our new friend will 

remember us often, as we shall him with the greatest pleasure. Were this 
anything but’a Literary Monthly, we should be inclined, in a long article, 
to give to his music the widest publicity in our power. 
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But we cannot resign our Editorial chair without first mentioning the fact 

































of the late “thorn spree,” and the midnight crusade of a few choice spirits, 
to rescue from oblivion the “little cannon,” which for twenty-eight years 
has stood neglected on the corner of Witherspoon and Nassau streets. As 
to the former, it was such a comptete fizzle that we dare not say anything 
more about it. The latter; however, having been conducted in a very gen- 
tlemanly manner, and meeting not only with the approbation of the stu- 
dents, but also with the silent concurrence of our Instructors ; though we 
cannot pronounce it morally right or morally wrong, we may Pet call “ in- 
trinsically indifferent.” This cannon was the first to announce in Princeton 
the triumph of the American arms in the war of 1812, and was long used 
by the students on Fourth of July celebrations. We trust that the honor 
of ‘‘ Nassau” will feel itself called upon to preserve inviolable this relic of 
our Revolution, even though it may not be in exact accordance with th® 
College canons to deprive our Preceptors of their wonted amount of sleep. 
At any rate, as the cannon has received a “local habitation and a name,” 
we hope it will be eft, whether it is right or not. 

And now, patient reader, our task is well nigh completed. A word be- 
fore closing, however, to our friends who have just entered College. When 
the “Corps Editorial” calls at your room in quest of subscriptions, don’t 
bar the door and take us for a gang of Hogi Mogi; (remember the “ sell” 
the other night,) or if pressed to look at a Prospectus, don’t perch upon 
your Freshmanic dignity and declare that “‘two dollars is too much for a 
‘ Senior to ask of a newy.” Remember the duty of taking the “ Lit.” is ab- 
solutely imperative, whether you ever look at it or not. 

And now as we lay aside our insignia of office and retire to the scenes of 
private life, we heartily rejoice that you are in receipt of the September 
Mag., and that we are ever more relieved of a thousand inquiries concern- 
ing her health. For the benefit of all concerned, we would state that our 
times for publication are regularly every once in a while; that is, when it 


is convenient. 
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Che Hassan Viterary Magazine, 


Is published by an Editorial Committee of the Senior Class of 
the College of New Jersey, every month during term time. 
Each number will gontain forty-eight pages of omginal matter. 
Connected with it are four prizes of $10 each for the best 
original essay. None but subscribers are allowed to compete 
for the prize. Every, essay must have a fictitious signature, 
with the real name enclosed in a sealed envelope. They will 
then be submitted to a Committee selected from the Resident 
Graduates, who will decide on their respective merits. 


TERMs, - - - $2.00 per YEAR. 


No subscriptions received for less than one year. 


All communications must be addressed (through the Post 
Office) post-paid to the Editor’s of the Nassau Literary Maga- 
zine. 


Exchanges. 


Young Men’s Magazine; Yale Literary Magazine; Harvard 
Magazine; Ichnolite; Virginia Univ. Magazine; Kenyon Col- 
legian ; Erskine Collegiate Recorder; College Journal of Med. 
Science ; Western Churchman; Academian’s Literary Offering ; 
U. 8S. Journal; Western Advy.; The Printer; Portfolio and 
Messenger (Columbus Female Institute, Miss); Southern Moni- 
tor; Scientific Artisan; School Journal; Scientific American ; 
National Mechanic; American Sentinel. 
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CONTSHTS. 


PRIZE ESSAY. 

THE MANIAC MOURNER, (Poetry.) 
A WAIF. 

THE GLEN. 

LIFE, (Poetry.) 

THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 
RAVENSWOOD. 

THE “BLUE DEVIL,” ( Poetry.) 
TRAVEL. : 
DELIRIUM, (Poetry.) 

THE GREAT EVENT. 

OUR WILDWOOD HOME, ( Poetry.) 
SHADOW NOT SUBSTANCE. 
OBITUARY. 

EDITOR’S TABLE. 
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PRINTED AT THE DAILY ADVERTISER OFFICE, NEWARK, ®. J, 
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SEPTEMBER, GEORGE W. KETCHAY, N. J. 

4 OCTOBER, JAMES W. REESE, Mp. 
NOVEMBER, SYLVESTER WOODBRIDGE, Cat. 
DECEMBER, W. ALFRED McATEE, Mp. 

















